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THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, |, Whe thershallios oscurred, end Boor 
We continue in this number our illustrations of that we must have a Hoowz or a 


the Army of the ay from sketches by our 
special artists in the 

Mr. Davis has sent us a sketch of the Loc-nuts 
in which the troops led to make themselves 
comfortable after the Battle of Fredericksburg. 
We reproduces it on page 33. These rude shanties, 
built of rough logs, with tall wooden chimneys, 
unthatched roofs and leaky walls, present few 
claims to architectural merit, But they are a 
good deal more comfortable than shelter tents, and 
they can be built in a few hours. Some Colonels, 


* «ho take proper care of their men, will have a whole 


régiment comfortably hutted ima couple of days. 

The Teamsters’ Dvex, from a sketch by Mr. 
Wau, on page 33, is one of the humorous scenes 
in ‘whieh our camps abound. When a quarrel 
arises between two colored teamsters a challenge 
passes, and the combatants lash each other with 
their long whips until one of them confesses that 
he can endure no more, and “throws up the 
sponge.” The ether is pronounced the victor, and 
very frequently admonishes his. vanquished foe of 
the necessity of better behavior in future, amidst 
the roars and laughter of the white spectators. 

The Sue.. rm THE Resev Trencues, drawn by 
Mr. Liomer, is an event of not uncommon occur- 
rence. The secesh chivalry generally place their 
negroes in the post of danger; and when our gun- 
ners get the range of their works and drop a well- 
aimed shell inte them, the skedaddle which ensues 
is such as Mr. Homer has depicted. 


By the President of the United States of 
America. 





A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuexras, on the twenty-second day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one tk d eight hundred and six- 
ty-two, a Proclamation was sued by the President of the 
United States, containing, among other things, the fol- 
lowing, to wit: 





and will 
de no act or nets to repress ane pees orany of f euony phos effort 
r om. 


“That the ype wil on ey Boe Oe < Pet a 
by proe amation, gnate x and parts rv) 
which the people therein respectively shall then be m rebellion 
against the United States; and the fact that any State or the — 
thereof shall on, that day be ta goed faith represented in the " 
gress of the United States by members chosen thereto a: 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of soch State shail have 
participated, shall, in the ahesnee of strong cow testime- 
ay, he deewed conelusive evidence that such State and people 
thereof are not then in rebellion against the United States.” 


and 

and parts of States wherein the people thereof resp: 
ly are this day in rebellion against the United States the 
following, to wit: Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana — except 
the parishes of St. Bernard, Placquemines, Jefferson, St. 
John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, 
Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Or- 
leans, incinding the eity of New Orleans — Mississippi, 
Al*hama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro. 
lina, and Virginia—except the forty-eight counties desig- 
nated as Wect Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, 
Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess 
Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, and which excepted parts are, for the pres- 
ent, left precisely as if this proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose afore- 
sald, I do order and declare that ail persons as slaves 
within eaid designated States and parts of States are and 
henceforward shall be free; and the executive gov- 
ernment of the United States, Including the militery and 
Deval authorities thereof, will gaize and mai the 
freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin apon the 
free to abstain from all violence, un in necessary self. 
defense; and I recoramend to them that in all cases, when 





- allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable 
make 


And I further declare known that such per- 
sons, of suitable condition, will be received into the armed 
service of the United States, to garrison 
atations, and other places, and to man veasels of all sorts 
in said service. 

And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of jus- 
tice, warranted by the Constitution, upon see Copa 
sity, I invoke the considerate judgment of and 
the gracious favor of A}-n God, 

In wituess whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
mee the seal of mong Aye affixed. 

one at the city ashington, this first dey of January, 

in the year of our Lael GAs Wheamabd elghs Sapniped and 

sixty-three, and of the independence of the United 

States of America the eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: 


Wituiam H. Sewarp, Secretary of State, 
LLL TS 
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HAVE WE A GENERAL AMONG 
US? 


HEY say at Washington that we have some 
thirty-eight to forty Major-Generals, and 
nearly three hundred Brigadiers; and now the 
~_— is, have we one man who can fairly be 
called a first-class General in the proper meani 
of the term ? : “sg 
Before this war broke out, it was the prevail- 
ing opinion in military cireles—more or less in- 
spired by General Scorr—thet ‘* Bow Lex,” now 
Commander-in-Chief of the vebel army, was the 
ablest strategist in our service. He had been 
chief of staff to the Conqueror of Mexico. Next 
to him, Albert S. Jouxstox, whe commandedour 
expedition to Utah, and was killed on the battle- 
field of Shiloh, was understood to rank in point 


of military capacity. But it was doubted by Gen-* 


eral Score whether either of these two men, or 
any other officer in the service, was capable of 
manceuvring 59,000 men. 


le 20 declare? $3 be |. 





M‘Dowstv’s fair fame ; no blot now rests upon 
his honor, But his original appointment was 
probably due to political influence, and his sub- 
sequent record at Bull Run, and in the cam- 
paign of 1862, showed that, while his abilities 
were respectable, he had no claim to the first 
place among Generals. 

To him succeeded M‘Crettax, whom every 
one pronounced the coming man. Such opportu- 
nities as he enjoyed have seldom been vouchsafed 
to any one in any country at anytime. And it 
is still an open question whether or no he made 
the most of them. For though his delays were 
exasperating, it is not sure that greater haste 
would have been safe: though his peninsular 
campaign was a failure, it is not sure that this 
was not caused exclusively by the refusal of the 
Government at the last hour to allow M‘Dow- 


admitted to be perfect. His plans are compre- 
hensive, far-reaching, and safe. He never neg- 
lects ‘‘ lines of retreat.” He knows the value 
of earth-works, and is aware that cannon-shot 
hit hard. He has made an army, and, more 
than that, 
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msn, it is even said, of more sciene 
ius. Such a soldier would be admirable and 


qualities which M‘CLEexvan is said to lack, viz., 
energy and daring. His attack upon the rebel 
batteries at Roanoke and Newbern, and the at- 
tempt to storm Lze’s intrenchments at Freder- 
icksburg, were not at all in the M‘CLELLan style. 
They remind one more of NaPoueon’s method. 
He resembles M‘Ciervan in his perseverance 
and in his popularity with his men. - It remains 
to be seen whether he possesses the other great 
qualities of that eminent commander—his cool- 
ness, his power of combination, his foresight, 
and his rapidity of conception. If he does, he 
will prove the General for the crisis. 


ly won laurels in 

pry: A ena ee ee eutch 
and if. Y he 
will rank high among our: aed 


pursuits. When M‘Cie 
Washington Rosecrans 


the day, and repelled the enemy, by galloping 
into the thick of the fight, and reanimating his 
troops by the spectacle of his courage. He is a 
man of enthusiasm, as well as a man of calcula- 
tion: when his army fights, he is with them. 
If he pursues the enemy as briskly as he attack- 
ed them, none of our Generals will stand higher 
than Rosecrans. 

General Banxs’s record as a soldier has thus 
far only been illustrated in his successful retreat 
up the Shenandoah Valley, and in the battle of 
Cedar Mountain. Both operations were correct, 
and showed that he understood his new calling. 


Those who know General Bayxs expect more 


of him, and believe that before, this war ends he 
will take a high place among its heroes. West 


Point has farnished the country with but few 
generals-in-chief. Not that a military educa- 
tion naturally unfits a man for being a great 
soldier. But war being an art, not a science, a 
man can no more be made a first-class general 
than a first-class painter, or a great poet, by 


and text-books ; he must be born with 


professors 
the genius of war in his breast. Very few such 


oe ha in @ century, and the chances are 


r that they will be found among the mill- 
a. a 
who are educated at West Point. 





‘THR LOUNGER. 


Tne Italian Opera is again open, under the man- 
t of Mr. Grau, and the customary winter 





Brignoli, for whom the operatic public 


London. 

across the sea is sighing, will be the tenor. We 
are to have Miss Kellogg in Poliuto, Trovatore, Ro- 
berto ii Diavolo, and the new opera, Giovanna d’Arco, 
of which the manager declares that ‘‘ the New York 


penance of « tow ale 


Paetetioe of 0 eorteln Se 





) us; while a wise recreation will fit us all the bet- 
| ter to help them and to do the work. 





the of 
It is no reply to things to say that corre- 














hearts will forget them or the great work before 





\ ‘THE “ESSEX” AND THE “ ALABAMA* 
Tue exploits of the A/abema are very annoying, 

but the aeeasation of imbecility against the Gov- 

ernwent for not 


for 
rt the flanks of an invading army. Witha 
perfect knowledge ef the country they can pierce 
the open points of a line which can not be effect- 


sissippi, taking the risk of a safe escape. Such 
raids upon the land and saucy privateering upon 
the sea are most annoying; but we need not sup- 
pose that the nation is gone because Stuart dashes 
into Maryland or Morgan upon a lonely railroad 
station, or because Raphael Semmes captures the 
Ariel and eludes pursuit for months. 
The performances of the Alabama are nothing 
compared with those of the Esser, under David 
Porter, in the war of 1812. A few days after the 
declaration of war Porter sailed from New York 
in the Essex, a frigate of 32 guhs. In a very short 
cruise he took a large number of British merchant- 
men. He took one of a flect of transports con- 
voyed by a frigate and bomb vessel ; so if we hear 
that our California treasure ships have fallen a prey 
to Semmes, spite of armed guardians, it will not 
be an act without precedent. ' Presently Porter cap- 
tured in an action of eight minutes the English 
ship-of-war Alert. By-and-by a British Govern- 
ment packet, with fifty thousand dollars in specie, 
fell into his hands. Then he sailed into the Pacific 
ocean to prey upon the British whale-fishery. Here, 
having learned that Peru had sent out ships against 
our commerce, he captured a Peruvian privateer 
which bad taken two American whale-ships. or 
ten months the Essex in the Pacific protect- 
ing our commerce, capturing t\clve British ships, 
four hundred prisoners, and for the time de- 
stroying the British fishery. 
all this time Porter lived upon the ene- 
mys In February, 1814, he arrived at Valparaiso, 
and a week later the British frigate Phebe, of 86 
guns, and the sloop Cherub, of 20, entered the port 
and anchored near the Esser. They were a part of 
the force which the British Government had sent to 
scour every sea in search of the Essez. They had 
an in the China seas, off New Zealand, Timor, 
nd New Holland; and a was off the river 
La Plata. After getting the Phabe cruised 
off Valparaiso for six weeks, and the Esser tried to 
engage her alone. But the Phebe was too wary. 
On the 28th March the Essex attempted to get to 
sea, but in doubling a headland she was struck by 
a squall which carried away her main-topmast and 
destroyed several men. Thus crippled, she an- 
chored three miles from the town and a pistol-shot 
from the shore, and was here attacked by the /’habe 
and Cherub, The Essex junior, which was a tender 
of her namesake, could be of no service with ber 
18-pound and after a fierce fight of twe 
hours and a half the £sser surrendered, with a loss 
of 58 killed, .66 wounded, and 81 missing. The 
British loss was trifling—5 killed and 10 wounded. 
There is no m for surprise if the Anglo-rebel 
pirate Alabama for some time longer her 


| predatory career. Happily, as yet, Semmes has 


not added murder to robbery. Indeed the fasci- 
nated passengers of the Ariel report the marvelous 
“ politeness” which is t in the manner of 
pirates who, as every boarding-school kuows, aro 
the most‘ ly” of men. The fact of his 
crime unchanged, that, without the war- 
rant of any recognized power in the world, lie is 
waging @ar upon American commerce. 





A VETERAN editor suggests that it might havo 
been better if the had been suppressed 
during the war; upon which another editor of ex- 
perience remarks that every newspaper would have 
done whatever the Government required, but that 
when the Government undertook the censorship it 
virtually the publication of every thing it 
suffered to pass the wires. 

But there is certainly a duty beyond this devolv- 
ing upon editors. There is the one fact, 
by every body, that the statements in the newspa- 
foe hy dg’ so untrustworthy as they have 

during the war. Here, for instance, are two 


wa oe de The evening = 
another paper a special dispat which 
believed to be Gen--al Stuart 


are not infallible, and that mistakes will 
/ smade. Is it not the truth that mis- 
made, that whenever 
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editor burst into the mortified laughter which aft- 
erward breaks from every reader, and so strike out 
*the sentence? It may betrue. Oh yes; but, un- 
der the circumstances, don’t you think we had bet- 
ter wait until we discover what the result is? 

In a word,@vhy should we be at the mercy of 
every rumor which every correspondent in Wash- 
ington hears, or fancies he hears, or thinks that he 
ought to hear? If you are afraid that the story 
sent to you may be printed in some other paper, 
and so print it lest yours be behind, you only con- 
tinue the practice which has destroyed the value 
of telegraphic war-news. All the stories, for in- 
stance, in all the papers about foreign interven- 
tion might have been omitted, and we should have 
known exactly as much as we do now. Of course 
each correspondent claims that he knows all about 
it, and that t’other man’s information is rubbish. 
But while no editor can exactly discriminate, ev- 
ery man of ability sufficient to conduct a daily pa- 
per can refuse to publish two kinds of rumors, to 
begin with: first, the stories of what we are going 
todo ; and, second, the irresponsible gossipof streets 
or tavern lobbies, which makes grave charges 
against conspicuous men, And this is exactly 
the common sense in which our papers have been 


wanting. 





ELECTION BY THE PEOPLE. 


A Favorite remark of the disloyal friends of 
the rebels at the North is, that the President is not 


F 

¢ 

4 
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rebellion may make better terms, But it is 
ply false. The Presidents the elect of the 
The laws declare in what way the lar 
shall be expressed. They do not an 
majority of all the votes cast, but a majority of t 
electoral college. It is a Constitutional and 
majority whieh is required, and that Mr, Lincoln 
received as much as any President ever elected; 
and his tenure cf office is precisely what Washing- 
ten’s was, although there was a vehement opposi- 
tion to his election. 

And when--will the disloyal orators inform us? 
—did a majority of “the people” of this country 
ever vote? The heaviest vote ever cast for Presi- 
dent did not count four millions, and “the people” 
count thirty millions. ‘The people” is an arbi- 
trary term. It no more follows that the people do 
not favor the election of a candidate because the 
majority of the voters reject him than that they 
reject him beeause a majority of voters approve. 
The whole thing is legally adjusted, and the can- 
didate who conforms to the legal requirement is 
elected by the people in the only way in which he 
ean be. 

It is observable that the crators who so 


sia 


J 


declare that a of the people did not 

for the President are ones who insist 

the election of the Governor of New York 
indicates a change of in the 


: Go ; 

New York was, in round numbers, thirty thou- 
sand; im the vote of the State, ten thousand: 
What is the inference? Simply that the State of 
New York gave his twenty thousand ma- 
jority. Well, now, shall the citizens of Chatauque 
and St. Lawrence be told that he is only a city 
Governor, and not the choice of the State? Cer- 
tainly, if you follow the lead of the orators of whom 
we speak, * 

But the laws of the State declare the conditions 
of a Governor’s election as those of the nation set- 


most strenuous and in that a 
President consti elected is not the choice 
of the country, are the * ve.” who affect 


to be so nervously alarmed lest every comma of the 
Constitution should not be respected. Of all hid- 
eous jokes the chief is that which calls those who 
believe this Government ought not to save itself 
from destruction “ Conservatives,” Alexander 
Hamilton was a Conservative, we believe. Mr. 
Fernando Wood once went to Richmond to lecture 
about him, Why will not some medium report 
his opinion of the “Conservatism” of this hour in 
the Union he helped to make, to defend, and to de- 
clare indissoluile? Does this “‘ Conservatism” 
wish above all things to save the Union, but only 
constitutionally? Well, nobody wishes to save it 
otherwise. In fact it can not be saved otherwise. 
And if you are so very anxious to save it cofistitu- 
tionally, why do you incessantly shriek that a Presi- 
dent constitutionally elected is not elected by the 
people? Who is he elected by? oe 
Constitution and laws declare that a of 
the actual votes cast shall, under certain condi- 
tions, eleet? Is not that point just es sacred as 
any other? 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
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A SMALL CASE OF NEEDLES. 
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The man who made 
@dquette hay taken out a 





band urchin's 
My soa, 1 bolleve tas 
grt hold of you.” “I believe so too,” was the 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 


January 5, in the Senate, a bill 
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Manqnentten, Suossenes co eae Ovueiiiam, 
Major-General H. W. Halleck, General-in-Chief, Wach- 
Sane ame of eo een eatin of Cane, 
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ANOTHER. VICTORY. 
H. W. Ballerk, Geneval-in-Ohief, Wash- 
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scious of complaint. I do not feel that [ have erred in teo 
much harshness, for that harshness has ever been exhto- 
ited to disloyal ncaa St SY aneery and tnt to loyal 
friends. To be sure I might have regeled you with the 
of and yet been within the 
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You have seen, the benefit of the laws 
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“There is but thing hour ctands 
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CHAPTER I.—( Continued.) 

‘Ts there any one in the front room?” said 
Kirke, in a whisper. “Come in there; I have 
something to say to you.” 

The woman followed him through the door of 
communication between the rooms. 

‘* How much does she owe you?” he asked, 

The landlady mentioned the sum. Kirke put 
it down before her on the table. 
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7 
“Where is your husband?” was his next 


question. 
“Waiting at the public-honse, Sir, till the 
is u 
“You can take him the money or not, as you 
think right,” said Kirke, qu quietly. ly. “I have only 
‘one thing to tell you, so your husband is 


“Not in our oeigthorbood, Sir. But I know 


tad gone With that 
ne where his duty 
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MINNESOTA,—From 4 Sxercu sy Mz; Henman, or Sr. Pavt.—[See Paus 39,] 


ly as he took the chair. “I am not » physician 
—I am asurgeon in geueral 

Physician or surgeon, there was something in 
his face and manner which told Kirke at a glance 
that he was a man to be relied on. 

After a few preliminary words on either side, 
Mr. Merrick sent sent the landlady into the bedroom 
to see if his patient was awake or 


woman returned, aad paid cho wna." bepwiah thee 


ing the landlady to follow him, and to close the 
bey 


ays 

time passed before ine pame back into 
sis rene , egy he reappeared his face 
—— for before any quescion .could be 








Ts it a serions illness ?”’ said Kirke, his voice 
sivking low, his eyes anxiously fixed on the doc- 
wii: dangerous ii! ’ said Mr, M rick, 

“Itisa illness,’ r, Me 
with an emphasis on tlie word, 

He drew his chair nearer to Kirke, and looked 
at him attentively. 

“* May I ask yon some questions which are mot 
strictly medical ?” he inquired, 

Kirke bowed. 

**Can you te me what her life has been be- 
hore, che came into this house, and before sho fell 

“T have no means of kwaving, I bave juet 
returned to England after a lung absence. 


“Did know of her coming here ?” 
“7 only discovered i hy accion.” 
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” WDONT DISTRESS MAMMA ABOUT MB," SHE SAID, “SEND YOR NORAIL” 
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** Has she no female relations? No mother? 
ho sister? no one to take care of her but your- 
self?” 

‘«* No one—uniless I can sr in tracing her 
relations. No one but myself.” } 

Mr. Merrick was silent. He looked at Kirke 
more attentively than ever. ‘Strange 1” thought 
the doctor. mah here in sole charge of her— 
and is this all he knows?” 

Kirke saw the doubt in his face, and addressed 
himself straight to that doubt before another 
word passed between them. - 

‘I see my position here surprises you, he 
said, simply. ‘‘ Will you consider it the position 
of a relation—the position of her brother, or her 
father—until her friends can be found?” His 
voice faltered, and he laid his hand earnestly on 
the doctor’s arm. ‘“X have taken this trust on 
myself,” he said ; ‘‘e.3, as God shall judge me, 
I will ot be unworthy of it!” 

The poor weary head lay on his breast again, 
and the poor fevered fingers clasped his hand 
once more as he spoke those words. 

“«T believe you,” said the doctor, warmly. “I 
believe you are an honest man: Pardon me, if 
I have seemed to intrude myself on your confi- 
dence. I respect your reserve—from this mo- 
ment it is sacred to me. In justice to both of 
us, let me say that the questions I have asked 
were not prompted by mere curiosity. No com- 
mon cause will account for the illness which has 
laid my patient on that bed. She has suffered 
some long-continued mental trial—some wearing 
and terrible suspense, and she has broken down 
under it. It might have helped me if I could 
have known what the nature of the trial, was, 
and how long or how short a time elapsed be- 
fore she sank under it. In that hope I spoke.” 

‘When you told me she was dangerously ill,” 
said Kirke, ‘‘ did yoa mean danger to her reason 
or to her life ?” ; 

‘*To both,” replied Mr. Merrick. “ Her whole 
nervous system has given way; all the ordinary 
functions of her brain are in a state of col! 

I can give you no plainer explanation than 

of the nature of the malady. The fever which 
frightens the people of the house is merely the 
effect. The cause is what I have told you. She 
may lie on that bed for weeks to come—passing 
alternately, without a gleam of consciousness, 
from a state of delirium to a state of repose, 
You must not be alarmed if you find her sleep 
lasting far beyond the natural time. sleep 
is a better remedy than any I can give, and no- 
thing must disturb it. All our art can accom- 
plish is to watch her—te help her with stimu- 
lants from time to time—and to wait for what 
Nature will do.” 

‘‘Must she remain here? Is there no hope 
of our being able to move her to a bettér place ?” 

‘* No hope whatever for the present. She has 
already been disturbed, as I understand, and she 
is seriously the worse for it. Even if she gets 
better, even if she comes to herself again, it 
would still be a dangerous experiment to move 
her too soon—the least excitement or alarm 
would be fatal to her. You must make the best 
of this place as it is. The landlady has my. di- 
rections, and I will send a good nurse to help 
her. There is nothing more to be done. So far 
as her life can be said to be in any human hands, 
it is as much in your hands now as in mine. 
Every thing depends on the care that is taken 
of her, under your direction, in this house.” 
With those farewell words he rose and quitted 
the room. 

Left by himself, Kirke walked to the door of 
communication, and knocking at it softly, told 
the landlady he wished to speak with her. 

He was far more composed, far more like his 
own resolute self, after his interview with the 
doctor than he had ‘been before it. A man liv- 
ing in the artificial social atmosphere which this 
man had never breathed would have felt painful- 
ly the worldly side of the situation—its novelty 
and strangeness, the serious present difficulty in 
which it placed him, the numberless misinter- 
pretations in the future to which it might lead. 
Kirke never gave the situation a thought. He 
saw nothing but the duty,it claimed from him 
—a duty which the doctor’s farewell words had 
put plainly before his mind, Every thing de- 
pended on the care taken of her, under his direc- 
tion, in that house. ‘There was his responsibil- 
ity, and he unconsciously acted under it exactly 
as he woujd have acted in a case of emergency 
with women and children on board his own ship. 
He questioned the landlady in short, sharp sen- 
tences; the only,change in him was in the low- 
ered tone of his voice, and in the anxious looks 
which he cast, from time to time, at the room 
where she lay. . 

‘Do you understand what the doctor has told 
you?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

**The house must be kept quiet. Who lives 
in the house ?” 

“Only me end my daughter, Sir; we live in 
the parlors.» Times have gone badly with us 
nag = Lady-Day. Both the rooms above this are 
to let.” ; 

“*T will take them both, and the two rooms 
down here‘as well. Do you know of any active, 
trust-worthy man who can run on errands for 
me ?”” 


‘“Yes, Sir. Shall I go—?” 
“No. Let your daughter go. You must not 
leave the house till the nurse comes. Don’t 


send the m up heve. Men of that sort 
tread heavily. "lL go down and speak to him 
at the door.” 


He went down when the messenger came, and 
sent him first to purchase pen, ink, and paper. 
The man’s next errand dispatched him to make 
inquiries: for a person who could provide for 
deadening the sound of passing wheels in the 
street by laying down tan before the house in 
the «sual way, This object accomplished, the 
messenger received two letters to post. The 
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the next day. It was trans- 
eS eet house in Aaron’s 
He stopped once only on his way to the hotel 


packed an in his He a 
Ieee eae id ees ot Gad telitees veieel (ewe 
the cover of the box was nailed on bearing this 


up stairs himself, as he passed the first 
floor, to make his i Mr. Merrick was 
bag en ee “a 

vd was awake, vi 
‘*a few minutes since. But ee coscestel 
in composing her, and she is now.” 

““Have no words a Sir, which 
might help us to find her 

shook 
‘Weeks and weeks "he said, 


So the day ended—the first 
were to come. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tae warm sunlight of July shining soft 
through a green blind; an open window wi 
fresh flowers set on the sill; a strange bed in a 
strange room; a giant figure of the female sex 
(like a dream of Mrs. Wragge) toweritig aloft on 
one side of the bed, and trying to clap its hands ; 
another woman (a stranger) the hands 
before they make any noise; a mild ex: 
t postulating voice (like a. dream of Mrs. Wragge 
again) breaking the silence in these words: 
“She knows me, ma’am, she knows me; if I 
mustn't be y, it will be the death of me!” 
—such were the first sights, such were the first 
sounds to which, after six weeks of oblivion, 
Magdalen suddenly and strangely awoke. 

After a little the 8 eS ae 
the sounds sank into silence. S merci- 
ful, took her once more, and h her back to 
renose. 


Another day and the sights were clearer, the 
sounds were louder. Another, and she heard a 
man’s voice, through the door, asking for news 
from the sick-room. The voice was strange to 
her; it was always cautiously lowered to the 
same quiet tone. It inquired after her in the 
morning when she woke, at noon when she took 
her refreshment, in the evening before she dropped 
to sleep again. ‘‘ Who is so anxious about me?” 
That was the first thought her mind was strong 


dropping on her knees at, en’s beds 
with a thump that shook the house. ‘‘ Bless her 
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Wiese! 
- s rl!” said the 
oath ft her al Proce ut at the bedside, 


word—to see you 
to see you getting well. I have often thought 
; I have often missed you; I have often 


& 


to myself—never mind what! Clear the’ 
and drop the curtain on the . Dum 
vivimus, vivamus! Pardon the ntry of a 


m Don yourself,” he said.’ “1'll 

£ exert “4 id. ’ put 

all your westiond for yon. What have I been 
Why do I loo so remarkably well off ? 

And how in the world did I find my way to this 

have been 


i 
c 
aE 
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I prey on the public 
hy, sympathy and stomach—lvok them 

both fairly in the face when you reach the wrong 
and you will agree with me that 


ut may be, here I am—incredible as it may 
appeat—a man with an income, at last. The 


decease (Requiescat in 

Pace !) of that Seniatecolestvs of Nee Wragge’s 
my wife had ex: 

io you think I did? 


servant in livery, and my gig at the door; 
flourishing, popular all on a Pill.” 
Magdalen smiled. 's face assumed 
an expression of mock gravity: he looked as if 
there was a serious side to the question, and as 
if he meant to put it next. 


the unfortunate public at this moment. 

1ovel—there I am, inside the boards 
of the book. Send for the last new Song—the 
the leaves i d out of it, 


g 

a oy ry his a vel go hel 

tle in the form of a nursery : ‘Mam- 
ma, I am hot well.’ ‘What is the matter, my 
pet?’ ‘I want a little Pill.’ Title in the form 
: ‘New Discovery in 
the Mine of English History. When the Princes 
were smothered in the Tower, their faithful at- 
tendant collected all the little possessions left 
behind them. Among the touching trifles dear 
to the ye ~ pry found a tiny Box. It con- 


toway how inferior that Pill was to its Modern 
Successor, which prince and peasant alike may 
obtain—’ Et cetera, et cetera. The place 
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‘ por ee ref t would, perhaps be the death 








utes her to this prodigious enterprise. 
She is the helebrated woman = song mses cured 
of indescribable agonies from every complaint 
under the sun. Her portrait is engraved on all 
the wrappers, with the following inscription be- 
neath it: ‘Before she took the Pill you might 
have blown this patient away with a feather. 
Look at her now!!!’ Last, not least, my dear 
a Oe Fb ie cee metals & way 
to t in tha prodlaiens 


/ 


aes gM mentioned is to scour the 
Ui Kingdom in a gig, establishing Agencies 
every: where. While founding one of these 
Agencies I heard of a certain friend of mine, 
who had ty landed in England after a long 

got his address in London—he 
was a lodger in this house. I called on him 


importance attaching to his 
did not appear on the face of them? There was. 
His visit to the sick-room had a serious 
and that object he had now approached. 


stone’s marriage, or with the event of his death 
as announced in the newspaner obi , the cap- 
tain, roaming the eastern circuit, 
back to Aldborough, a fortnight since, to estab- 
lish an agency there for the sale of his wonder- 
fal Pill. No one had recognized him but the 
landlady of the hotel, who at once insisted on 
his entering the house and reading Kirke’s let- 
ter to her husband. The same night Captain 
Wragge was in London, and was closeted with 
ss the second-floor room at Aaron's 


ngs. 
The serious nature of the situation, the indis- 
certainty that Kirke must fail in tracing 
's friends, unless he first knew who she 
was, had decided the on disclosing 
way at least, of the truth. 


any particulars—for family reasons, which 
M. ia, h . 
‘hey Some fo much the sane tive However |' ae 


—— pan whom he op omg and 
w only known, up to that moment, 
as Miss Bygrave, was no other than the youn- 
gest daughter of Andrew Vanstone. The dis- 
closure, on Kirke’s side, of his father’s connec- 
tion with the young officer in Canada, had fol- 
lowed naturally on the revelation of Magdalen’s 
real name, Captain Wragge had expressed his 
surprise, but had made no further remark at the 
time. A fortnight later, however, when the 
tient’s recovery forced the serious difficulty on 
the doctor of meeting the questions which Mag- 
dalen was sure to ask, the captain's ingenuity 
had come, as usual, to the rescue. 

“* You can’t tell her the trath,” he said, *‘ with. 
out awakening painful recollections of her stay 
at Aldborough, into which I am not at liberty to 
enter. Don't acknow just yet, that Mr. 
Kirke only knew her as Miss Bygrave of North 
Shingles when he found her in this house. _ Tell 
her boldly that he knew who she was, and that 
he felt (what she must feel) that he had a he- 
reditary right to help and her, as his fa- 
ther’s son. I am, as I have already told you,” 
continued the captain, sticking fast to his old 
assertion, ‘‘a distant relative of the Combe-Ra- 
ven family; and if there is nobody else ai hand 
to help you through this difficulty, my services 
are freely at your disposal.” 

Ne one else was at hand, and the emergency 
was a serious one. ng the 


of her to revive too soon. Near relatives might, 
ature appearance at the bedside, 
same deplorable result. The altern- 


and the in was now seated at. Magdalcn's 
bedside in him. 


4 at tome ee 
private 

iteninary talk lightly and plecoantiy $ prove? 
Kee: ad 08 00 Nie eees aera 
tunity she asked it: Who was that friend of his 
i iran onghe by rights Go nsie is snail 
** You t to know as as 
I do,” said the captain. ‘He is the son of one 
of your father’s old mili 
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oung man. But she could not look back so 

ong. Was Mr. Kirke poor? 

Even Captain Wragge’s penctration, was puz- 
zled by that question. He gave the true answer 
at hazard. “No,” he said, “not poor.” 

_ Her next inquiry showed what she had been 
thinking of. If Mr. Kirke was not poor, why 
did he come to live in that house ? 

**She has caught me!” thought the captain. 
‘*There is only one way out of it; I must ad- 
minister another dose of truth. .Mr. Kirke dis- 
covered you here by chance,” he proceeded aloud, 
‘‘very ill, and not nicely attended to. Some- 
body was wanted to take care of you while you 
were not able to take care of yourself. Why not 
es Kirke? He was the sane your father’s 
old friend, which is the next thing to being 
old friend. Who haé a better claim to ae for 
the right doctor azd get the right nurse when I 
was not here to cure you with my wonderful 
Pill? Gently! gently! you musta’t take hold 
of my eaperfine black coat sleeve in that uncer- 

emonious manner.” 

He put her hand back on the bed; Wut she 
was not to be checked in that way. She per- 
sisted in asking another question. How came 
Mr. Kirke to know her? She had never seen 
him; she had never heard of him in her life. 

‘* Very likely,” said the ** But your 
never having seen him is no reason why he should 
not have seen you,” 

** When did he see me ?” 

Captain Wragge corked up his doses of truth 
on the spot without a ‘moment's hesitation. 

**Some time ago, my dear. I can’t exactly 
say when.” 

** Only once?” 

Captain Wragge suddenly saw his way to the 
administration of another dose. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said. ‘‘Only once.” 

She reflected a little. The next question in- 
volved the simultaneous expression of two ideas 
—and the next question cost her an effort. 

** He only saw me onee,” she said; ‘‘and he 
only saw me sdme time ago. How came he to 
remember me when he found me here?” 

‘* Aha!” said the captain. ‘‘ Now you have 
hit the right nail on the head at last. You can't 
possibly be more surprised at his remembering 
us than I am, A word of advice, my dear. 

en you are well enough-to get up and see 

Mr. Kirke, try how that sharp question of yours 
sounds in his insist on his answering 
it himself,” Slipping out of the dilemma in that 
characteristically adroit manner, Captain Wragge 
got briskly on his legs again and took up his hat. 

‘*Wait!” she pleaded. ‘‘I want to ask you—” 

**Not another word,” said the captain. “I 
have given you quite enough to think of for one 
day. My time is up, and my gig is waiting for 
me. I am off to scour the c yasusual. I 
am off to cultivate the field of ic indigestion 
with the triple plowshare of aloes, scammony, 
and .”" He stopped, and turned round 
at the door. ‘‘By-the-by, a message from my 
unfortunate wife. If you will allow her to come 
and see you again, Mrs. Wragge solemnly prom- 
ises not to lose her shoe next time. J don’t be- 
lieve her. Whatdoyou say? May she come?” 

‘Yes; whenever she ‘ikes,” said Magdalen. 
“Tf I ever get well again may poor Mrs. Wragge 
come and stay with me?” . 

“*Certainly, my dear. If you have no objec- 
tion I will provide her beforehand with a few 
thousand impressions in red, blue, and yellow 
of her own portrait (‘You might have blown 
this — away with a feather before she took 
the Pill. Look at her now!’). She is sure to 
drop herself about ly wherever she 
goes, and the most gratifying results, in an ad- 
vertising point of view, must inevitably follow. 
Don't think me mercenary. I merely under- 
stand the age I live in.” He stopped on his 
way out, for the second time, and turned round 
once more at the door. ‘‘ You have been ‘a re- 
markably good girl,” he said, ‘‘and you deserve 
to be rewarded for it. I'll give you a last piece 
of information before I go. ve you heard 
any body inquiring after you, for the last day or 
two, outside your door? Ah, I see you have. 
A word in your ear, my dear. That's Mr. Kirke.” 
He tripped away from the bedside as briskly as 
ever. agdalen heard him advertising himself 
to the nurse before he closed the door. “If 
you are ever asked about it,” he said, in a con- 
fidential whisper, “the name is Wragge; and 
the Pill is to be had in neat boxes, price thir- 
teen - -halfpenny,. government stamp in- 
ciuded. ‘Take afew copies of the portrait of a 
female 


patient whom might have blown 


The door closed and Magdalen was alone 
again. She felt no sense of solitude, Captain 
Wi had left her with something new to think 
of. Hour after hour her mind dwelt wondering- 
ly on Mr. Kirke until the evening came and she 
heard his voice again through the half-opened 
door. 

‘‘T am very grateful,” she said to him, before 
the nurse could answer his inquiries—‘ very, 
for all your kindness to me.” 
to get well,” he replied, kindly. “ You 
will more than reward me if you try to get 


see- 
ing any body until the day after. She attempted 
« nansupirense tie: Merrick was impenetrable. 
She tried when he was gone to win the nurse by 
persuasion—the nurse was impenetrable too. 

On the next day they wrapped her in shawls 








and car‘ied her in to the sofa and made her a 
little bed on it. On the table near at hand were 
some Mowers and a number of an illustrated 
n . She immediately asked who had 
put there. The narse (failing to notice a 
wstning look from the doctor) said Mr. Kirke 
had thought that she might like the flowers, and 
shat the ‘pictures in the paper might amuse her. 
After that reply her anxiety to see Mr. Kirke be- 
came too ungovernable to be trifled with. The 
doctor left the at once to fetch him. 

She looked eagerly at the opening door, Her 
first glance at him as he came in raised a doubt 
in her mind whether she now saw that tall figure 
and that open sun-bure< face for the first time. 
But she was too weak and too agitated to follow 
her recollections as far back as Ald 
She resigned the attempt and only looked at him. 
He stopped at the foot of the sofa and said a few 
cheering words. She beckoned to him to come 
nearer, and offered him her wasted hand. He 
tenderly took it in his and sat down by her. 
They were both silent. His face told her of the 
sorrow and the sym which his silence would 
fain have con 3 She sil held his hand— 
consciously now—as persisteitly as she had 
it on the day when he foufd her. Her eyes 


| closed after a vain effort to s;eak to him, and the 


tears rolled slowly over her wan white cheeks. 

The doctor signed to Kirke to wait and give 
her time. She recovered a little and looked at 
him: ‘‘ How kind have been to me!” she 
murmured. ‘‘ And how little I have deserved 
it!” 

“Hush! hush!” hesaid. ‘* You don’t know 
what a happiness it was to me to help/you.” 

The sound of his voice seemed to strengthen 
her, and to give her courage. She lay looking 
at him with an eager interest, with a gratitude 
which artlessly ignored all the conventional re- 
straints that inte between a woman and a 
man, ‘Where did you see me,” she said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ before you found me here ?” 

Kirke hesitated. Mr. Merrick came to his as- 
sistance. 

“*T forbid you to sdy a word about the past to 
Mr. Kirke,” interposed the doctor; ‘‘ and I for- 
bid Mr. Kirke to say a word about it to you. 
You are beginning a new life to-day; and the 
only recollections I sanction are ions five 
minutes old.” 

She looked at the doctor and smiled. ‘‘I 
must ask him one question,” she said, turn- 
ed back again to Kirke. ‘Is it true that you 
had only seen me once before you came to this 
house ?” 

** Quite true!” He made the reply with a 
sudden change of color, which she instantly de- 
tected. Her brightening eyes looked at him 
more earnestly than ever, as shé put her next 

uestion 


q 2 
jee Tene Ee ey 
seeing-me once ?” 


answer, and hesitated at the first word. “I have 
a good »” he said at last, and ly 
looked a from her, with a confusion *so 
strangely u his customary self-possession of 


Every o@="9 in her felt that momen 
of his mn 


and turned her aside on the pillow. ‘* 
it be?” she thought, with a 
fear at her heart, with a glow of i 
fusion burning on her cheeks. ‘‘ Can it 
The doctor made another sign to 
understood it, and rose immediately. 
mentary discomposure in his face and manner 
had both di He was satisfied in his 
his se- 


looking at him. a 

Mr. Merrick took the chair which Kirke had 
resigned and laid his hand on her jwulse. 
what I ” remarked the doctoy; “too quick 


returned the nurse reported 
had not been wanted. The 


“ 





privileges, and wound her way 

the most intimate knowledge of his nature. 
Her ions were endless. thing that 

he could tell her of himself and his life she drew 


mankind, became 
~~ as hands. She 

in his ship, practiced 
She drew him into talking 


into 


i 
i 
i 
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i in his life 
talked yet to any living creature on shore. 


—ee 
rickety little ing-house in the fervor 


lighted 
when he penitently wondered what he could pos- 
sibly have been ing of. 

At other times she drew him from dwelling 
on the pleasures of his life, and led him into 
talking of its perils—the perils of that jealous 
mistress the sea, which had absorbed so much of 
his existence, which had him so strangely 
innocent and ignorgnt of 
Twice he had been . ‘Times innu- 
merable he and all with had been threatened 
i the 


her of the terrors of the great deep. She sat list- 
ening to him with a breathless interest, looking 
at him with a breathless wonder, as those fearful 
stories—made doubly vivid by the simple lan- 
guage in which he told them—fell, one by ope, 
from his lips. His noble of his 
own heroism—the artless with which 
he described his own acts of dan endurance 


idol again which she herself had eeu ’ 


men 
with mutiny, and driven them back to their 
by main force, is mixing my lemonade and 
ing my fruit more delicately and more neat 
than I could do it for m . Oh, if I coyld be 
4 how I should like to be such a man as 
jis!” 


in his presence, to lead her beyond that point, 
It was only when the night had them 
that she ventured to let her mind dwell on the 
self-sacrificing devetion which had so merci 

rescued her. Kirke little knew how she though 
of him, in the of her own chamber, dur- 


ele 


else to amuse her, poor thing!” he used 

to think, sadly, sitting alone in his small second- 
floor room. ‘If a rough fellow like me can be- 
guile the weary hours, till her friends come here, 
she is heartily welcome to all that I can tell her.” 
He was out of agd restless now when- 


paid a visit to a broth- 


lawyer? I saw Mr. Pendril two days ugo, and 
was referred by him—not over-willingly, as I 
thought—to a lady, named Miss Garth. Vheard 
euough from her to satisfy me that we have ex- 
ercised a wise caution in acting as we have done. 
Itisa p vety sed stery—end. I am bound to 
for one, make great allowances ¢- 
the poor girl down stairs. Her tveabey 
the world is her elder 7 sae Baggested 





visits from being paid here without my permis- 
sion. All I pad wes is to 


back. Can you stop 
man with ith 
an 
when she is not in the front room, 
to put the letter where she can see it when she 
comes in, The handwriting on the address will 
break the news before she opens the letter. Sa: 
nothing to her about it—take care that the - 
lady is within call—and leave her to herself. I 
know I can trust you to follow my directions ; 
and that is why I ask you to do us this service. 
You look out of spirits this morning. Natural 
enough. You're used to plenty of fresh air, cap- 
tain, and you're beginning to pine in this close 


**May I ask a question, doctor? Is she pin- 
ing in this close place, too? When her sister 
comes, will her sister take her away ?” 

“* Decidelly—if my advice is followed. She 
will be well enough to be moved in a week or 
less, Good-day.—You are certainly out of 
spirits, and your hand feels feverish. Pining 
for the blue water, captain—pining for the blue 
water!” With that expression of opinion the 
doctor cheerfully went out, 

Tn an hour the letter arrived. Kirke took it 


and having explained 

sity of remaining within call, he went down stairs 
immediately and put the letter ou the table in 
the front room, . 

M heard the sound of the familiar step 
‘on the floor. ‘I shall soon be ready,” she called 
to him through the door. 

He made no reply—he took his hat and went 
out. After a momen hesitation he turned 
his face eastward and c on the ship-cwners 
who employed him, at their office in Cornhill. 





THE EXECUTION OF THE MIN- 
NESOTA INDIANS.” 


Ow page 37 we give an illustration of Tux Exr- 
curion or Turrty-c1GnT InpraAN Morprrens, 


for the sketch we have reproduced. 
Press says: © 


A square was formed around the 

Ooi, ouas acaten ee ealtaran 
Semmeag wos brief, and the whole number of. were 
sent at before the Great Spirit to answer 


boarders rushing to dinner in a The who 
on guard in their quarters stacked arme and followed 
and they in turn were followed by the clergy, re- 
porters, ete. 
As they commenced the ascént of the the death- 
song was started, and when ‘they had gone w 
the noise made was truly hideous. It seemad as 
rap tool coumage, Ons Pauplline abe bed 
n keeping up ir courage. One young w 
been given a cigar by one of the abe ag 
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were 
lows on the sand-bar, nearly in front of the town. 
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__ Has she no female relations? No mother? 
no sister? no one to take care of her but your- 


self?” 
“« No one—nnless I can succeed in tracing her 


relations, No one but myself.” : 
Mr. Merrick was silent. He looked at Kirke 
more attentively than ever. ‘‘ Strange!” thought 


' thedcetor. ‘He is here in sole charge of her— 


and is this all he knows?” 
Kirke saw the doubt in his face, and addressed 


| himself straight to that doubt before another 
| word passed between them. 


‘ST see my position here surprises you,” he 


| sald, simply. ‘‘ Will you consider it the position 


| of a relation—the position of her brother, or her 


| father—until her friends can be found?” His 


| voice faltered, and he laid his hand earnestly on 
| the doctor’s arm. “J have taken this trust on 
| myself,” he said; ‘‘eg2, as God shall judge me, 
| I will cot be unworthy of it!” 5 

| The poor weary head lay on his breast again, 
| and the poor fevered fingers clasped his hand 
| once more as he spoke those words. 

“«T believe you,” said the doctor, warmly. “I 

| believe you are an honest man: Pardon me, if 
| I have seemed to intrude myself on your confi- 
|dence. I respect your reserve—from this mo- 
ment it is sacved to me. In justice to both of 
us, let me afer the pena asked 
were not prom by mere c . No com- 
mon mane ps ha de for the illness which has 
laid my patient on that bed. She has suffered 
some long-continued mental trial—some wearing 
and terrible su and she has broken down 
under it. It might have helped me if I could 
have known whet the nature of the trial, was, 
and how long or how short a time elapsed be- 
fore che sank under it. In that hope I spoke.” 

‘¢ When you told me she was dangerously ill,” 
said Kirke, ‘‘did you mean danger to her reason 
or ta her life?” : 

‘«To both,” replied Mr. Merrick. “ Her whole 
nervous system has given way; all the ordinary 
functions of her brain are in a state of col 
I can give yon no plainer explanation than 
of the nature of the malady. The fever which 
frightens the people of the house is merely the 
effect. The cause is what I have told you. She 
may lie on that bed for weeks to come—passing 
alternately, without a gleam of consciousness, 
from a state of delirium to a state of repose. 
You must not be alarmed if you find her sleep 
lasting far beyond the natural ime. That 
is a better remedy thaa any I can give, and no- 
thing must disturb it. All our art can accom- 

lish is to watch her—to help her with stinm- 
fants from time to time—and to wait for what 
Nature will do.” 

‘Must she remain here? Is there no t 
of our being able to move her to a bettér place ?” 

‘*No hope whatever for the present. has 
already been disturbed, as I understand, and she 
is seriously the worse for it. Even if she gets 
better, even if she comes to herself again, it 
would still be a dangerous experiment to move 
her too soon—the least excitement or alarm 
would be fatal to her. You must make the best 
of this place as it is. The landlady has my. di- 
rections, and I will send a good nurse to help 
her. There is nothing more tobe dome. So far 
as her life can be said to be in any human hands, 
it is as much in your hands now as in mine. 
Every thing depends on the care that is taken 
of her, under your direction, in this house.” 
With those farewell words he rose and quitted 
the room. 

Left by himseif, Kirke walked to the door of 
communication, and knocking at it softly, told 
the landlady he wished to speak with her. 

He was far more composed, far more like his 
own resolute self, after his interview with the 
doctor than he had been before it. A man liv- 
ing in the artificial social atmosphere which thi: 
man had never breathed would have felt painful- 
ly the worldly side of the situation—its novelty 
and strangeness, the serious present difficulty in 
which it placed him, the numberless misinter- 

retations in the future to which it might lead. 
Kirke never gave the situation a thought. He 
saw nothing but the duty it claimed from him 
—a duty which the doctor’s farewell words had 
put plainly before his mind. srt & thing de- 
pended on the care taken of her, under his direc- 
tion, in that house. There was his responsibil- 
ity, and he unconsciously acted under it exactly 
as he woujd have acted in a case of emergency 
with women and children on board his own ship. 
He questioned the landlady in short, sharp sen- 
tences; the only,change in him was in the low- 
ered tone of his voice, and in the anxious looks 
which he cast, from time to time, at the room 
where she lay. é 


“Do you understand what the doctor has told 


“ Yes, Sir.” 

** The house mast be kept quiet. Who lives 
in the house ?” 

““Oniy me and my danghter, Sir; we live in 
the parlors.» Times have gone badly with us 
an Lady-Day, Both the rooms above this are 
to let.” ‘ 

“I will take them both, and the two rooms 
down here as well. Do you know of any active, 
teust-worthy man who can run on errands for 
me?” 

‘Yes, Sir. Shall I go—?” 

“No. Let your daughter go. You must not 
leave the house till the nurse comes. Don't 


send the m here. Men of that sort 
tread heavily. Ill. go down and speak to him 
at the door.” 
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the sounds sank into silence. Sleep, t 
ful, took her once more, and hus her back to 
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it: ‘Before ehe took the Pill you might 
blown this patient away with a feather. 
now!!!’ Last, not least, my dear ” 





not 
Nis visit to the sick-room had a object, 
and that object he had now 
fa pentig Ot ee which 
he had become acquainted with 's pres- 
A eee ielagr me eles tip with 
customary dexterity, round the remote boun- 
daries of truth. Emboldened by the absence of 
any public scandal in connection with Noel Van- 
poets way op ha ome: bape wl ay aga 
as announced in the newspaper , the «. 
tain, roaming the eastern circuit, ae ta 
ae phe nap asf a ey Se vn 
wo - 


z 
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im 

Tea taketh taewe, xan no 
to moment, 
as Miss grave, wes no other tae the yous. 
gest d of Andrew Vanstone. The dis- 


and the in was now seated at Magdalen’s 
bedside in 
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roe man. But she could not look back so 
ong. Was Mr. Kirke poor? 


Even Captain Wragge’s was puz- 
zled by that question. He gave the true answer 
at hazard. “No,” he said, “not poor.” 


_ Her next inquiry showed what she had been 
thinking of. If Mr. Kirke was not poor, why 
did he come to live in that house ? 

**She has caught me!” thought the captain. 
**There is only one way out of it; I must ad- 
minister another dose of truth. Mr. Kirke dis- 
covered you here by chancé,” he proceeded aloud, 
**very ill, and not nicely attended to. Some- 
body was wanted to take care of you while you 
were not able to take care of yourself. Why not 
Mr. Kirke? He was the son of your father’s 
old friend, which is the next thing to being 
old friend. Who had a better claim to send for 
the right doctor azd get the right nurse when I 
was not here to cure with my wonderful 
Pill? Gently? gently! you mustn't take hold 
of my euperfine black coat sleeve in that uncer- 
emonious manner.” 

He put her hand back on the bed; Wut she 
was not to be checked in that way. She per- 
sisted in asking another question. How came 
Mr. Kirke to know her? She had never seen 
him ; she had never heard of him in her life. 

‘* Very likely,” said the captain. ‘‘ But your 
never having seen him is no reason why he should 
not have seen you,”’ 

‘* When did he see me?” 

Captain Wragge corked up his doses of truth 
on the spot without a ‘moment's hesitation. 

**Some time ago, my dear. I can’t exactly 
say when.” 


* Only once ?” 

Captain Wragge suddenly saw his way to the 
administration of another dose. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said. ‘Only once.” 


She reflected a little. The next question in- 
volved the simultaneous expression of two ideas 
—and the next question cost her an effort. 

‘* He only saw me onee,” she said; ‘and he 
only saw me sdme time ago. How came he to 
remember me when he found me here?” 

‘* Aha!” said the captain. ‘“‘ Now you have 
hit the right nail on the head at last. You can’t 
possibly be more surprised at his 
a than I am. A word of advice, my dear. 

en you are well enough-to get up snd sze 
Mr. Kirke, try how that sharp question of yours 
sounds in his ins st on his 
it himself.” Slipping out of the dilemma in that 


c ly adroit 
got briskly on his legs again 
“Wait!” she § 


the Pill. 
drop herself about 
goes, and the most 


any body inquiring 
ven outside your door? Ah, I see you have. 
A word in your ear, my dear. That’s Mr. Kirke.” 
He tri away from the bedside as briskly as 
ever. agdalen heard him advertising himself 
to the nurse before he closed the door. “If 
you are ever asked about it,” he said, in a con- 

tial whisper, “the name is Wragge; and 
the Pill is to be had in neat boxes, price thir- 


The door closed and Magdalen ws alone 
She felt no sense of solitude, Captain 
had left her with something new to think 
after hour her mind dwelt wondering- 
Kirke until the evening came and she 


oe reward me if you try 20 get 
‘The next morning Mr. ‘Merrick found her im- 
patient to leave her bed and be moved to the 
els bp. Se sees. Logg 13 9 “ipso 
posed she a es, 
“TI want to see Mr. e.” The doctor con- 
cemtedl-to inern het 6s he Saxt day, but bo_posi- 
tively forbade the additional excitement of see- 
ing any body until the day after. She attempted 


a remonstrance— Mr. Merrick was im: 3 

She tried when he was gone to win the nurse by 

persuasion—the nurse was impenetrable too. 
On the next day they wrapped her in shawls 


and car-ied her in to the sofa and made her a 
little bed on it. On the table near at hand were 
some Mowers and a number of an illustrated 

She im 








man, ‘Where did you see me,” she said, sud- 
denly, ‘before you found me here?” 
_ Kirke hesitated. Mr. Merrick came to his as- 


sistance. 
“T forbid ae to sdy a word about the past to 
Mr. Kirke,” the doctor; ‘‘and I for- 


bid Mr. Kirke to say a word about it to you, 
You are beginning a new life to-day; and the 
only recllctions {sanction ae recollections Bre 
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his hand on her pulse. 
what I s-sred,” remarked the dector; 
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privileges, and wound her way unsuspected into 
the most intimate knowledge of his nature. 


from him, delicately and 
se of mankin 
her dextrous hands. 
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were endless. Every thing that 
he tell her of himself and his life she drew 


insensibly ; 


sacrificing devetion w: 
rescued her. Kirke little knew how 
of him, in the 
ing the quiet hours 
to sleep. .No suspicion 
influence which he was exerting over her 
the new spirit which he was 


of 


sensitively 


breathing 
open to impression 
papa pao agaent - 
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he, the least 


d, became an egotist in 
She found out his pride 
ee ee eee one without tee y 
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‘on the floor. 


lawyer? I saw Mr, Pendril two days ago, and 
was referred by him—not “erp 9 as t 
thonght—to a lady, named Miss Garth. I heard 
enough from her to satisfy me that we have ex- 
ercised a wise caation in acting as we have done. 












: P 
until I send my man with it? There is 
not the least hope of my being able to bring it 

S700 aioe & Bi to wale eae Se 
toga, Sg m she is not in the front room, and 
to put letter where she can see it when she 
comesin. The handwriting on the address will 


break the news before she opens the letter. Sa 
nothing to her about it—take care that the land. 


familiar ste 
©T shall soon be ready,” she culled 


his fare eastward and on the ship-owners 
who employed him, at their office in Cornhill. 





THE EXECUTION OF THE MIN- 
NESOTA INDIANS.” | 
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THE WAR IN THE BORDER 
STATES. 

Wer illustrate on pages 40 and 41 Tue War In 
que WEST. 

On the left hand, we see some of our Union 
troops passing through a Border State town. Not 
a store is open ; no vehicles are tered by them 
in their march; there is no hurry and bustle of 
business; all seems to bear evidence of the rebels 
having hastily left and taken with them every 
sign of life. One might fancy that not a soul had 
remeined, until some of the concealed inmates, see- 
ing that our errand is not plunder, or murder, or 
cruelty, emerge from cellars and other hiding- 
places, and gather courage to beg, in heart-rending 
tones of despair, for something, be it ever so jittle, 
to appease their gnawing hunger. Our gallant 
soldiers, though not provided with more than suf- 
ficient for themselves, can not witness such suffer- 
ing, nor listen to that plaintive appeal without re- 
sponding to it. Each gives all he can spare, and 
blessings are invéked upon their kind hearts. Oh! 
it is pitiful to see the little children elutch at the 
hard crust and devour it as eagerly as if it were 
the daintiest morsel, and delicate women, hitherto 
accustomed to every luxury, now bereft of every 
thing but a few rags scarce enough to cover them. 
But the soldiers’ power to alleviate their distress is 
very limited, and the best they can do goes a very 
little way. They, march on with their memory 
full of what they have just seen, and the cries of 
misery ringing in their ears. 

On the right hand are the ruins of one of the 
houses of a town that has been recently bombard- 
ed. Others are also visible which have escaped 
complete destruction, but still bear mournful evi- 
dence of what they have undergone. Scarcely a 
window is left in any of the dwellings; and the 
church-spire is pierced with many ahole. It looks 
almost like the ghost of a town-——a mere spectre of 
what it once was. In the fore-ground we see a 
méther and her two children mourning over a body 
they have just found, which she recognizes as that 
of her husband. She came forth from the place 
of concealment. where he so carefully put her and 
the little ones, wiiile he thought he would go and 
try to save a few of the things most necessary to 
their comfort, and the first object which meets her 
gaze when she ventures out, after the noise of fir- 
ing has ceased, is that lifeless form. There he lies 
among the smouldering ruins, for the first time 
deaf to the sound of his wife’s loved voice. The 
children call upon his name in vain; no answer 
comes from those dead lips, and, frightened at the 
silence, they shrink timidly together, awe-struck, 
unable to comprehend why their father lies so quiet 
and motionless. They look to their mother for 
comfort, and a heart-broken wail of anguish is the 
only sound which greets their ears. Fragments 





of shell are lying ali around them, and there is [| 


scarcely any thiug left which they can recognize, 
and which could tell them that this was once their 
happy home. 

In the corner above this a guerrilla raid is rep- 
resented—the dread and horror of all the peaceful 
inhabitants of the country—who lay waste all 
within their reach, and bear away every, thing of 
value on which they can lay their hands; who 
commit murder indiscriminately in order to obtain 
their object; and to whom an act of cruelty and 
outrage is a good joke. To cause the innocent to 
suffer, to perform deeds of unparalleled atrocity 
and wickedness, is their daily work. 

On the opposite corner a party of rebel cavalry 
is seen approaching, and men, women, children, 
and negroes are all flying from their home to the 
friendly woods for protection. The men would 
willingly stay and defend their homes to the very 
last; but cui bono? Do we not hear daily of cases 
in which Union men have been seized, tied with 
ropes, and at the point of the bayouet obliged to 
join the rebel army? 

In the lower corners the work of destruction still 
goeson. The left shows us a town being shelled. 
Once lively and prosperous, it will soon be nothing 
but a heap of smoking ashes. The handsome houses 
which once rose so proudly in air will soon be 
leveled to the ground. UHardly a trace of their 
former grandeur will be found in the blackened, 
unsightly ruins. 

On the other side a bridge is burning; with each 
plank whieh falls helplessly into the water go the 
chances of communication from side to side. It is 
the same with railroads; one after another is de- 
stroyed, and in a country so vast as this, without 
such means of facilitating intercourse between one 
distant part and another, the work of progress and 
civilization ceases, education is neglected, and all 
advancement stops. 

At the top is one of the windows of a prison. 
Two men are peering through the bars to pass the 
time away, they can just see the top of the sentry’s 
bayenet as he slowly marches to and fro. The 
cause of their confinement they are told is treason, 
but their own consciences accuse them of nothing 
worse than having avowed their Union sentiments 
too boldly. 

At the bottom is s planter’s late residence ; now 
there is no sign of life there save a few birds flitting 
abont, an occasional bat, and some rats who may 
have their own way there undisturbed. Some hu- 
man bones lying about would seem to tell of some 
tragedy having been enacted there, but no living 
voice remains to rejate how it is that the place looks 
so desolate, and why the grass is allowed to grow in 
the path, ard the garden untended and full of weeds. 

Here it is, in the Border Ststes, that the real 
sufferers of the war are to be found. We, in our 
comfortable homes, can hardly form an idea of the 
acute distress which it entails upon the ‘people of 
that section, ' 

Ged grant that this terrible rebellion, with all 
its fearful consequences, may speedily be crushed ; 
that our beloved country may once more be restored 
to peace and prosperity ; that the awful work of de- 

“struction and of wasting lives may cease ; and that 
the wail of newly-made widows and orphans may 
be heard no more among us! 
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MAP OF VICKSBURG, MISS., SHOWING THE FIELD OF OPERATIONS OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 
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MAP OF THE BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 
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(PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF PRAIRIE GROVE, ARKANSAS.—(Sze Pace 46.) 


GENERAL JOHN M‘NEIL. 


WE publish on page 45 a portrait of the famous 
Genera M‘Nett, whose alleged execution of ten 
rebels for the murder of a Union citizen of Missouri 
has attracted so much attention. 

General John M‘Neil was born in the British 
Provinces, of American parents. Emigrating at an 
early age to Boston, he learned the trade of a hat- 
ter, commenced business in New York, failed, and 
removed, twenty-five years ago, toSt. Louis. There 
he established himself in business and made a for- 
tune, part of which he has lost through Southern 
repudiation. When the rebellion broke out the 
rebels Price and Jackson counted upon M'‘Neil’s 
support, as he was known to be a strong Democrat, 
and closely allied with Southern men. But the 
moment the gallant Lyon raised the flag of the 
Union at St, Louis, M‘Neil was one of the first to 
hasten to its side, and from that hour he has never 
flinched. 

On the 8th of May, 1861, he was sworn into the 
service of the Government, and fought Harris at 
Fulton, routing him. ; 

Major-General Frémont soon arrived, and one of 
his first acts was to put M‘Neil in command of the 
city. He falfilled his arduous duties with com- 
plete success; and when the Provost Marshal, Gen- 
eral M‘Kinstry, was sent to the field M‘Neil was 
appointed his successor, Here again he gave en- 
tire evidence of his faithfulness and administrative 
abilities. On the 3d of August he was commis- 
sioned Colonel of the Nineteenth Missouri Volun- 
teers—“ Lyon Regiment”—-to which he had been 
designated by General Lyon, and fesigned it in 
December to accept a colonelcy in the State troops, 
with the command of a district on the Kansas line, 
where he spent the winter organizing forces and 
protecting the Union citizens. He returned to St. 
Louis in the spring of 1862, and took charge of a 
cavalry regiment, with command of the District of 
Northeast Missouri. This was a very responsible 
post, as the locality was infested with rebellion, 
and very many of the old soldiers of Price had re- 
turned, been paroled, and were home apparently 
with no other motive than to deceive the Govern- 
ment, violate their oaths, disseminate treason, and, 
by secret means, incite new allies, procure supplies 
and equipments, and furtively labor to overthrow 
the Government they had thus doubly betrayed. 
In July there was a general uprising of the rebels 
in the northeast under Porter, Poindexter, and 
Cobb. No Union man’s life was safe, and murder, 
arson, and robbery were of daily occurrence. On 
the 14th of July M‘Neil moved to overtake Porter, 
and every where punished those who he knew had 
rendered this daring leader active aid, arrested the 
violators of parole, many of whom were captured 
in arms, with the certificates of the Government 
upon their persons, and ferreted out treason with 
no, cessation. He pursued the main body of Por- 
ter’s forces till the 6th of August, and then at Kirks- 
ville, in Adair County, with only 1034 men against 
8000 under Porter, fell upon him with daring im- 
petuosity, and, after a sevetely-fought battle, ut- 
terly routed the rébels. He came out of this fight 
with several bullet-holes through his clothing and 
a severe gun-shot wound upon his head. As an 


posed his forces, it should be mentioned that he 
lost,only jive killed and thérty-two wounded, while 
that of the enemy, as stated in the official 

ard 


up arms the carried out 
the orders of General Halleck such 
doubl treason, and ordered them shot. 


y-damned 
liant and faithful services, and gave him a Briga- 
dier-General’s commission as a reward. 

From thence M‘Neil went into what has been 
styled ‘“‘ the Gibraltar of treason,” Munroe County, 
driving all before him. He openly proclaimed 
that where a Union man could-not live in peace, a 
secessionist should not. He sealed his avowal with 
fire and sword, and on the 14th September attacked 
and broke up the last camp of rebelliva in that 
region. He made his head-quarters «t Palmyra, 
where he held many prisoners; a score or more of 
these being the most desperately bad men among 
the violators of oaths and compacts. An old man 
named Andrew Allsman, a true and faithful ad- 
herent to the Stars and Stripes, had just been eap- 
tured by Porter, and his friends made urgent ap- 
peal to General M‘Neil to use his power to reseue 
him. The General selected ten of the worst crimin- 
als he had in arrest, and notified Por- 
ter and his confederates who had abducted Alls- 
man, that if the old man was not returned to Kis 
family by the noon of October 18, the ten men 
who had voluntarily forfeited their lives should be 
executed as a penalty. The notification was ex- 
tensively circulated, but the days rolled by and 
the old man came not to greet his distracted family. 


paid the forfeit for the life of one good citizen, who 
was doubtless murdered. 


ures were severe, 

General M‘Neil: he will receive the applause of all 
earnest patriots for treating treason as it deserves. 
The fruit of his is pointedly exhibited where 


he has ruled. bis advent murders and all 
lesser crimes were frequent, for no fault of the suf- 
ferers except they were true to their country 
and to God, no more peaceful, stable, and 


Union-a' people are to be found than those 


executed, and that the old man has since returned. 
But he will bear such calumnies, and live to reap 





grateful tributes.” 


evidence of the masterly manner in which he dis- . 


The military edict was executed, and ten traitors - 
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GENERAL BANKS'S- FORCES LANDING AT BATON ROUGE, LOUISTANA.—[From a Sketcm pr ovr Sprctat. Antist.} 











 BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES G. BLUNT, OF KANSAS. 


GENERAL BANKS AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


Our special artist at New Orleans has sent us 
two sketches, which we reproduce on this and the 
preceding page. The large picture represents Tue 
Granp Reception or Generar Burier AT THE 
New Orveans Crry Haut on the evening pre- 
ceding his departure for the North, It was a mag- 
nificent success : all the loyal citizens were present, 
together with a crowd of elegantly-dressed ladies, 
officers of the army and navy, etc. The smaller 
picture represents Taz Lanpinc or GENERAL 
Banas's Troors At Baton Rover, which event 
we mentioned in our last. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES G, 
BLUNT, OF KANSAS. 

Tur recent brilliant victories of this officer in 
the far West are filling for him a large measure of 
public attention and estimation at this time, and 
we give his portrait above, 








He was born in the State of Maine, and followed 
the'sea for many years, holding the rank of Cap- 
tain in the merchant service. Having a livetal 
education, and being well-grounded in the element- 
ary studies of the medical profession, he abandoned 
his “life on the billows,” omigrated to Ohio, set- 
tled at the capital, where he pursued the quiet 
avocations of his professional life until the furor of 
Kansas emigration carried him, among the first, 


to that historic field of Free-State achievernent and - 


suffering. . 

At the outbreak of this war he shouldered his 
musket and enlisted as a private, but was made 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Third Regimeat Kansas 
Volunteers, at its first organization. this 
period of his military life he participated in the 
battle of Dry Wood, under command of General 
Lane; and commanded a force which penetrated 
far into the Indian country, engaged the force of 
the celebrated marauder Matthews, killed the lead. 
er and dispersed the band, which had for months 
Leen the terror of Southern Kansas. 

In April, 18€2, he was appointed and confirmed 
28 Brigodier-General, and almost immediately or- 
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dered to the command of the Department. of Kan- 
sas, which then comprised Kansas, the Indian Coun- 
try, Colorado, Nebraska, and Dacotah. He had 
been preceded in this command, and portions of it, 
by Generals Sturgis, Denver, and Major-General 
Hunter. They had all of them, to a greater or less 
degree, failed. Entering at once upon the discharge 
of his duties with his characteristic energy and 
resolution, he socz bronght order out of chaos, and 
succeeded almost immediately in placing the troops 
of his Department apon the most admirable foot- 
ing. He reorganized and started the great South- 
ern Expedition, whieh had been atrociously stran- 
gled by his predecessors ; and in less than a month 
they were in the Indian Country, two hundred 
and fifty miles south of Fort Leavenworth, the 
starting-point of the Expedition. So admirably 
was the campaign planned, and so quietly did ex- 
ecution follow upon conception, that, but for an in- 
cident which no human sagacity could have fore- 
seen, the Southern forts in that region would have 
been in his possession last August, long before re- 
inforcements could have reached them, 

The commanding officer of the foree in the field 
was forcibly arreated by his subordinate officers, 
and genoral confusion, preferring of charges, and 
arrests of officers was the result, Theenemy, in im- 
mense and overwhelming force, was before this little 
army, and it was disorganized and demoralized. In 
this condition it fell back to Fort Scott. General 
Binnt, with his cvstomary promptness, procees 
there himself, accompanied by his staff, heard every 
thing, listened to every thing, said nothing. After 
hearing ali that was to be said on all sides, he dis- 
solved the court-martial previously ordered, re- 
lieved each officer from arrest, and assumed the 
chief command in person, 

Up to this time he had won the approval of all 
as to his adininistration of the affairs of the Depart- 
ment, but his capacity in the field was doubted. 
It was seid he was a man of conduct and affairs, 
but not of action; his forte was the cabinet, not 
the field. 

This idea was soon dispelled when his trumpets 
sounded “*7o sorse!” His first push was after 
Coffee, Jackman, and Tracy, who had gone North 
toward the Missouri River, with about 5000 men, 
to co-operate with Quantrall against Lexington 
and Kansas City. Blunt had about 2000 men, and 
after a forced march of two nights and a day he 
came in sight of them, when they broke and fled 
without waiting his impetuous charge. They 
wheeled toward Arkansas, and he followed them 
almost to the line, when his jaded horses compelled 
him to forego further pursuit. His promptitude 
and efficiency thus saved Lexington and Kansas 
City from sack and conflagration. 

Atter resting his exhausted stock he started his 
first brigade—General Salomon, of Wisconsin, com- 
manding—forward to Sarcoxie, to co-operate with 
General Brown against a large rebel force fortified 
at Newtonia. General Salomon’s advance attacked 
the place, but was driven back with eamsiderable 
loss, General Blunt, hearing of this, pushed for- 
ward in person, examined the ground, made his 
dispositions, attacked the enemy with character- 
istie impetuosity, and in thirty minutes had his 
broken columns scampering across the prairie, with 
our flying squadrens in eager and fearful pursuit. 
The tying enemy was chased to Elk-Horn Tavern, 
Arkansas. . 

From this point Generals Schofield, Totten, and 
Brown, who had accompanied General Blunt from 
Newtonia, returned to Springtield, Missouri, while 
General Blunt remained to try to drew the enemy 
from his cover of the fastnesses of the Boston 
Mountains. 

After a few days’ rest he heard of a force of the 
enemy of about 4000 near Mavsville; and taking 
parts of the Second and Sixth Kansas Cavalry, 
and Robb’s Indiana Battery, he engaged and de- 
feated the enemy, capturing the veritable old bat- 
tery which Bragg made classical at Monterey some 
sixteen years ago. 

Immediately after, hearing that General Marma- 
duke was at Cane Hill with 12,600 men, and Hind- 
man hurrying up from below to reinforce him with 
15,000 more, he determined to strike and destroy 
Marmaduke before the junction could be effected. 
Accordingly he left his transportation behind, and 
with 5000 men marched forward to the attack. 
His charge was like an avalanche. The enemy re- 
coiled, fled, rallied, and fed again. He fought 
them over twelve miles of ground, always in the 
front rank himself, exposing his life like a common 
soldier, until under the sacred delay of a flag of 
truce the enemy had time to get beyond pursuit, 
while the flag-party was engaged in the ostensible 
duty of caring for their wounded and burying their 
dead, 

The junction of the rebel forces was effected, and 
the enemy was 28,000 strong. Notwithstanding 
the disparity of numbers, General Blunt's little 
army being but seant six thousand, he pushed 
boldly into the Boston’ Mountains, with the per- 
sistent obstinacy which forms so large an ingre- 
dient of his character, offering the enemy battle in 
his own strong-bold, . 

In the mean time Hindman determined te adopt 
Blunt's tactics, pass him in the night by a parallel 
med, eatits his rear, and attack General H 
who was marching to bis assistance, by order of 
Generai Schofield, with reinforcements from Sprinz- 
field, before be reached his destination. General 
Biunt, well advised of the enemy’s designs, allowed 
bin to pass undisturbed, and then deliberately took 
his trail, to attack him in the rear while Herron 
engaged him in front. Some unexpeeted obstacles 
intervened, which delayed him longer than he an- 
ticipated ; but still the gallant Herron maintained 
his position until the charging squadrons of the 
First Division made the very earth to trem’! . be- 
neath their shock ané thunder. Then commenced 
one of the most sanguinary conflicts of ibe war. 
The enemy was desperate, and Blunt rescinte and 
@lastic as steel, From ten o'clock till dark the 
battle raged +. ith unabated fury, the enemy grow- 
ing weaker, and our own gallant troops more in- 
tent and earnest with-each succeeding hour. We 





publish on page 42 a plan of this battle, called the 
Batre ov Prarie Grove, sett us from General 


Blunt’s army by Mr, J. T. Cox. 
Darkness at t an end to the struggle. 
General Blunt men to sleep upon their 


in order to renew the battle with the first 
faint streak of dawn, Morning came, but the ene- 
my was gone. He had taken advantage of the 
cover of the night to steal to’his retreats in the 
Boston Mountains, leaving two thousand of his dead 
and wounded on the. 

Tt will be conteived, from this brief 
sketch, that the anzials of the last six weeks of this 
gallant little division of the Army of the Frontier 
sound more like the vagaries of romance than the 
stately march of history. Men like Blunt are in 
needs them in high posi- 





THE GRAVE BENEATH THE 
WILLO 


(Far away, upon the banks of the Mississippi, a soldier 
pitched his tent dy night, died st the dawn of morning, 
and is buried beneath the willow, te await the 
morning réveiile of the eternal These verses, taken 
from our port-folio of months past, are dedicated to his 
memory.—M. } 

Harp by the river’s winding way, 
Beneath an aged weeping willow, 
Pendent o’er the foaming billow, 


In this silent vale together: 
Let me place my icy fingers 
Where thy life-spark warmest lingers.” 
And then a death-dart 


Never any more! 


Now the willow, and the lilies, 
And the eglantine are w a 
Weeping o’ér the soldier 
Sleeping where no cannon’s rattle, 
Nor the angry storm of battle, 
Can awake him any more! 
Nor doth again tap at the door. 
The resting stranger, 
Freed from danger, 
Soundly sleeps beneath the willow— 
The hoary, weeping willow! 


Around the grave beneath the willow 
The ivy and the roses bloom; 

The flowery vale is not all gloom; 

For weary-on their little wing, 

The birds light on the boughs to sing ; 
And every soft and warbling strain 
Tells that the dead shall rise again ; 

And the soldier’s brow, 

That slumbers now, 
Shall wear rich laurels pure and bright, 
In the Elysian fields of light! 





TRIFLES. 


From a treacherous, September-like mildness 
the dying day had changed on a sudden to De- 
eember sharpness, The fierce western light broke 
out in scarlet flushes over the sombre sky, and just 
above the hills thunderous clouds parted away ctir- 
tain-wise from a dome burning with such a show- 
ing of rose through golden glory as.might have be-. 
fitted the gates of the unknown land itself; while 


“Well?” 
“ Now q want one so much.” 
“Well!” = 


“Ton’'t it odd that God should give Christmas- 
"t care about them? I 


he says abont believing when you pray, and I 

know he could make one grow here easily enough, 

Suppose I should whke up to-morrow and find ove 

over in that corner. I don’t believe I shall 

a wink to-night thinking about it.” As she spoke 
ight. 
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ing about her as she still sat by the window. She 
could tie boughs together for Nellie’s Christmas- 
tree ; and that young person, less blasé than Mary 
Horton, would think herself happy and fortunate 
as the possessor of the doll lying in all the state of 
long-clothes and crocheted cap in the lower bureau 
drawer. But her quick thought had drawn a par- 
allel between the child and herself. Mary 

tired and careless of ber Christmas es, her 
sister—what had the proud and handsome Julia in 
which Hope Easton could possibly have a common 
interest ? 

The outer gate clanged sharply, steps came up 
the walk; there was a bustle and some laugh- 
ing in the hall; then somebody came toward the 
door humming Za ci carem, There was no par- 
ticular need for starting or blushing in the dark 
when no one could see how marvelously pretty she 
looked. It was only John Hazlemeré, her mother’s 
They were expecting him; for he had 


A most business-like epistle, by-the-by, not wor- 
thy of the tender keeping to which Hope had con- 
fided it.) He came in hesitating in the uncerthin 


‘light till he had made out the slender figure by the 


window ; and then—oh, the hypocrisy of girls!— 
such astonishment as she uplifted to him in her 
brown eyes! John could hardly himself 
that pe wore slippers of silence, or that the wind 
was in the habit of whistling scraps of Don Gio- 
vanni through the key-holes in Mrs, Easton's cot- 
tage; but how entirely she must have forgotten 
the letter (lying at that very moment over her 
heart) to be so w by his appearance ! 
She hardly glanced at him, her hand lay entirely 
passive in his. She looked interrupted—half dis- 
pleased—indifferent or unconscious of the very evi- 
dent pleasure with which he had met her, thought 
John, clouding fast. 

Meanwhile somebody who had been talking with 
Mrs, Easton came along the narrow hall with a 
quick clatter of little boot heels and a rustle and 
swish of silken garments, diffusing a faint odor of 
violets as she (for the apparition was clearly femi- 
nine) entered the shadowed room. 

‘*How dark it is! I can’t find my way at all! 
Mr. Hazlemere, I think you were really barbarous 
to leave me so!” said a soft, lisping voice. 

“You were tal with Mrs. Easton. How 
could I tell if it were discreet to remain ?” 

**Oh, you have— Miss Easton!” with a slight 
start; “‘you here! I didn’t see you at first. I 
expect you to thank me for bringing Mr. Hazle- 
mere home to you; though, as I was coming here 


special] 
benevolent after all. Sew do pila feel this oven 
ng, ee ? Do you think you are very 


particular] 
“* That is unfortunate, for I came to ask a favor. 
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spirit. 
ae Well?” asked Miss Horton, half-indignant at 


“ Thank you; but I will wait for Hope.” 


corner to salute her waking eyes.” 
“ Dear little thing!” said John, looking st 
at Hope. “ Raggete the: Comedie hatones her 
aie tn ecient aga 
Ww Peay 
es “ 





ly,” answered Hope, freezingly. 
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mittee is at present in possession of all the magic 
that is requisite to make the dress the prettiest in 
- the room,” 

Here Mrs. Easton and candles came in, and John 
disappeared, Hope clouded again. He had been 
absent two weeks, and could not sit out an hour 
3 though why should she care? 
\y, pulling her hair as she combed 
had been his. Had the Fool-catcher - 
any thing in his collection to match her? She 
had been happy because John Hazlemere had called 
her Hope, and complimented her gray merino. ‘The 
insane asylum would have beet too dignified a re- 
treat for her. A refuge for idiots was the only 
shelter adapted to her case. cigar 
wretched, for of all quarrels those we sometimes 
hold with ourselves are the most hopeless. She 
had entertained ambitious projects 
knot of ribbons, and possibly a fuschia nestled in 
the coils of her hair; but she now dismissed them 

with her other folly. In short, 
she was in a mood to extract as large an amount 
of discomfort as possible from the very smallest 
given quantity of material; and, what is quite in- 
excusable, was exceedingly sulky with John, re- 
fusing him her hand when he helped her into the 
carriage, and scarcely speaking twice during the 
ride to Mrs. Horton’s. , 

Julia met them in the door. 

“ You are late, after all; every one is here” (as 
Hope, to her dismay, saw was but too true). “Miss 
Easton, I have a nice little corner that I reserved 
specially for you. I have stood guard over it val- 
iantly, and I am not going to let any one come 
and disturb you. You have quite enough to do 
without being talked to and hindered. Mr. Hagle- 
mere, you must come with me and make yourself 
useful. We are pressing every one into the service 

Nag 


Hope's “corner” was a recessed window, almost 
shut off from the drawing-room by its heavy eur- 
tains. There was a table with work-box and. 
pasteboard, a basket of greens and an easy-chair. 
Clearly she was there to work—nothing else; all 
empty formulas of politeness were to be dispen: 
with; but so much the better. She had neither 
heart nor inclination to talk with any of the people 
there, only she would have bec) lad if her corner 
had been differently placed, or if she had only dared 
to draw the curtains, so that she need not see so 
exactly what Mr. Hazlemere and Miss Horton were 
doing. Certainly his sphere of usefulness was by 
no means an extended one, it consisting principal- 
ly in revolving about Miss Horton, walking with 
her up and down the rooms, or helping her tie the 
wreaths when she was seized with an occasional 
spasm of industry. Impossible not to see that their 
fingers met and lingered on each other; that his 
hair brushed her cheek when he bent, as he fre- 
quently did, to whisper to her ; and that, what with 
heightened color and sparkling eyes, and the daz- 
zling contrast of her snowy skin and bright hair 
with the deep azure of her dress, she was positively 
radiant. Other eyes than Hope’s were upon them. 
Hardly conscious of her presence behind the cur- 
tains, all the gossips in the room, as Fate would 
have it, discussed them and their prospects; and, 
much against-their will, Hope found herself duly 
qualified to have given in the general vote con- 
cerning Mr. Hazlemere and Julia—how that ‘they 
were a handsome couple, just suited for one anoth- 
er, and that there could be no pessible doubt that 
the match would take place before spring.” 

It was hard to listen—harder vet to feel that the 
hearing of such things was pain. Her cheeks 
burned, and tears fell on her work in spite of her- 
self; in her heart she believed that God who loved 
her would have granted her heart’s desire had it 
been well for her, but the eup was very bitter and 
hard to drink, 

It was at this juncture that the curtains parted, 
and Louis Horton came in and sat down beside her. 

““My sister has tabooed this corner,” he said; 
but I for one will not observe it. It is a shame 
to keep yowhere. Wa}, it is stifing! You look 
as if you had a fever. Come out and walk with 

” 

“Oh, impossible! I haven't finished.” 

“* Well, it is not your business more than theirs, 
is it? Every one else takes it easy enough. Sup- 
pose there are « few letters less in the church! 
Who will be the wiser? Let my sister and the 
Committee to whie!: she belongs look to that. Pos- 
itively you must-come with me! But—how pret- 
ty that is?” 

He had taken up a hunch of berries and shining 
leaves, and was holdin;; (hem against her dark hair. 

“ You must wear them,” he 








away, as Hope 
came out with Louis from what he styled her den. 


_ speech, and see the air of 
gave his arm to Hope and carried 
et of the room. 
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As vinegar upon nitre was all this nonsense to 
Hope’s heavy heart, She thought’ of home and 
Nellie with a longing that amounted to pain; and 
seeing John pass caught him by the arm. 

“Do take me home!” she urged. “I am so 
tired; and you kuow I must not disappoint Nel- 
lie.” 


“T have promised this next half hour to Miss 

Horton,” he answered, gravely, ‘‘ but I will go with 
ou then; and you need not be uneasy about 
Nellie's tree. I will help you with it.” 

The red mounted to Hope’s very temples. 

**I will go!” she said to herself, passionately. 
“TI will go!” Louis, who had left her for a mo- 
ment, was coming back, but she slipped out of a 

near by, before he could reach her, to the dress- 
ng-room, found her cloak and hood, and stole out 
by the back stairs, knowing well that Louis would 
wait for her and stop her in the front hall. 

So eager was she for the rest and shelter of 
home, and so mortally afraid of being pursued, 
that she ran till she reached her own Le when 
she found that she was crying. All was dark and 
quiet in the little house; her mother and Nellie 
fast asleep long ere this, and only the dimmest possi- 
ble light in the little sitting-room, where in one cor- 
ner stood something t2!1 and dark, with wide-spread- 
ing, fragrant branches, holding all manner of mys- 
terious packages, and gleaming with tapers and 
gilded balls. 

This was what John had busied himself about! 
this the explanation of his indifference to her ap- 
peal! As she bad always found him in all the year 
of his stay at her mother's house, so had he proved 
himself now — generous, thou, and tender 
even of a child’s fancies. And she! it would be 
hard to tell how unutterably she hated and de- 
spised herself. Soon she heard him in the hall. 
He was coming into the room, and there was no 
escape for her. She must sit still and meet him. 

He came in and stood for a while by her in si- 
lence. _ At last, q 

“ Why did you run away ?” he asked. 

“You know. I wished to make something for 
Nellie’s Christmas.” 

“ You had no confidence in me?” 

“ How could I know—?” 

“You might have placed some small trust in 
me, At least I hoped till now that youdid. Did 
you come alone ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘* Lnprudent to a degree, as well as insulting to 
me.” 

‘Insulting! you meanthat! Are you angry?” 
For it had never occurred to her that this last great 
evil could happen, and that John could actually 


be TyeA : . ret tavo sph ith engravings to Smmtesting « 
“Tam. I think I havea it to be.” kaow' sentiments, —, 
-What could she say? She could not explain. Gaal o yous to chee? Secetes tewheel a 

He had never asked to know what was in her | mailed, post-paid, to any on of 10 cents, 


heart, and she could find no words that would not 
betray her. So, after waiting moodily for the an- 
swer that she could not find, he left her with a 
curt good-night, . 

The next night was Christmas Eve, and Nellie, 
who had all day been quite sure “ that God was 
growing a Christmas-tree for her in the parlor, be- 
cause Hepe had so carefully excluded her,” was at 
last allowed to enter. John came also, dressed to 
spend the evening with Miss Horton, and saw with 
cohgiaes Guktteghined ad the pans ieatide 
her name unopened on the table. 

“You have not looked at your gifts,” he said, 


coldly. 

““No,” returned Hope. “I want something 
more,” a 

“ Indeed |” 

“I want. forgiveness, your forgiveness,” she 
went on, timidly, and blushing very much. 

** For what ?” 

* For whatever it was that made you angry.” 

“Truly. you are incorrigible!” burst out Jobn 
suddenly, at boiling heat; then instantly freezing 


n. 

“I beg your pardon: I have no right to be.an- 
gry or to forgive you. It was a-niece of unpar- 
donable impertinence in me.” * 

** You will.not be friends, then.” 

John looked at her fixedly. 

“You women are curious, inconsistent things. 
I could almost think—”’ 

Here Nellie suddenly intervened. 

‘Oh! Hope, here is your letter—the one that’ 
you dropped out of your dress this morning. I 
forgot it till I found it just now in my pocket, 
where I have had it all the time.” 

As she held it out John's quick eye caught the 
signature, recognized the handwriting. He seized 
it, holding it high above Hope’s head, who vainiy 
tried to reach it; finding that useless, grew pale, 
then burning red, covered her face with her hands, 
and tried to make her escape, but he stepped be- 
eee een 


“ Not yet,” he said, with a half smile, ‘This 
letter was mine, is now your mother’s; what were 
you doing with her property ?” 

“Oh! please let me go,” was the answer. 

‘NotI. Ihave too many questions toask you; 
ani, first, if you care so much for the letter, how 
much do you care for the writer?” 


gers, 

**I think you would hardly weep if you knew 
how joyful my heart is,” whispered John, softly. 
‘“*I have waited and hoped so long, and, latterly, I 
feared, in vain; I thouglit I had lost you.” 

Hope locked up suddenly, smiling. 

“ And that visit,” 

“ What visit ?” 


Hlope’s anewer ‘wes too low for ethic enra (han 
John to hear ; ae eee ae 
no doubt, since teir wedding cards are dying on 
the table before mie. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR 1862. 
Tue skies are dun, the trees aro stiff, 


In sunshine and in snow: 
Child-King, we pray with all our power, 
Be born, and save us 80. 


We are but men and women, Lord; 
Thou art a gracious child: 

Oh, fill our hearts, and heap our board, 
Of grace, this winter wild. 

And though the trees be: sad and bare, 
Hunger and Hate about, 

Come, Child, and ill deeds and ill fare 
Will soon be driven ont. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





0. 0. F.—THE AMERICAN ODD FEL- 
e LOW,« Monthly Magazine of 82 double column oc- 
with devoted 








AT REDUCED PRICES. 


American Watches for Americans! 








Tor Amrnican Waton Company give notice that they 


facture with which the country ia flooded, and which were 
never expected to keep time when they were made, being 
refuse manufactures sent to this eountry becaus¢ unsalable 
at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 


purposes. 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of tne most svn- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACQOURATE AND DURABLE 
Tak-KeEPes, and in Sterling Silver Gases, Hunting pat- 
tern, atas low a price as is asked for the trashy Aneres 
and Lepines of foreign make, s'!eady referred to. 

‘We have named the new series of Watches, Wu. Ex- 
tery, Boston, Mass., which name will be fuund on the 
plate of every watch of this manafacture, and is one of our 


trade-marks. 
Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal States. 
Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


, ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents of the American Watch Company’ 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


New 
Por Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Wear. 
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NVENTORS SHOULD PROCURE A 
Copy of “HOW TO GET A PATENT.” . Send a 8 
cent stamp to FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 











e 


Every articiein the Military Line Wholesale and Retail. 












W. J. mm & Bro., 
" 300 Broadway, New York. 
J. W. MERSEREAUDU, 
Men's Furnishing Goods 


COLDEN HILL 


SHIRTS 


No % Warsen Sireet. 
Sroonp Door raom Broapway, NEW 
Represented by N. R. MERSEREAU, L. N, WYANT. 











ks ‘saat 
No. T4 Broadway. Sutlers 





































it -ponthy- pee er NAVI. 
7 Eek aaa 
by on p wh an ag 
To all Wanting Farms. 
ca oe 
30 miles 
tracts of from 
Good schoois , Hundreds are 
te CHAS. K. \ c 
New Jersey. Fe ne ee eee 
ral rent free, Report of Solon Mobinssn, Ag. Kd. 


“ Ite one af the most extensive fertile tracta, tn anal 
most level position, and suitable cundition for picasant 
Jarming that we know of this cide of the Western Pratrica. 

Rare Beautiful Flewer free to 
all who tk “RURAL KEYSTONE CLUB" 26 c. 
Te eT cen iS Remenpes ee 

For full particu!ars send stamp to 
P. SUTTON, Kaaeom, 





Penn. 





A MONTH! I want to hire fa every 


$7 — OE o meh, capenens ee ee 
cheap amily Sewing Machi re 
8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 











$1 2%, Secured by i:nglish and American 
Send for a circular. MiETTAM & CO., $29 Rrosdway-. 
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Faeank.in Sqr ane, New Yous, 
Have just puhiiehed : agi 


MODERN WAR: ite Theory an@ 
gfe pg Co 








For January, 1863. “ 
The present Number of Hacrri’s Naw bitennne Nae ore 


AZiNE Contains the concludon of Mies MuLocn’s 


ton.” 
Mr. J. Ross Browne's Narrative of 2 Visit to 
illustrated by Engra from 


. 8800 

. foc Que Year . ..+ «+. 5W. 
Hairs Cn re Club of Tas Stu 
‘Momma 94 55 cach, 1 Cain or on" 


and iL.mras's Weary, 
é& BROTHERS, Pustwoen 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 














Mas or Conor. ‘‘ Ugh! Get out. I ain’t one ob you no more. 
g 3 
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CUTTING HIS OLD ASSOCIATES. 





Ise a Man, I is!” 





Ot. "aS 











ses 


Uscie Ane. “Hello! Ben, is that you? Glad to see you!” 
Butier. “Yes, Uncte Ase. Got through with that New Orleans Job. Cleaned them 


out and scrubbed them up! Any more scrubbing to give out?” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A SPECULATION. 


$15 per day made svre, and more if you persevere selling 
our great NEW STYLE. Union Prize and Stationery 
Package. Something NOVEL and UNEQUALED, Dif- 
ferent to all old styles, and containing ALL NEW ARTI- 
CLES of good quality. Writing Materials and Fancy Ar- 
ticles worth $1 for only 25 cents. Just the thing for a 
Splendid Present to your Friends in the Army. . They 
are standard goods, and everbody wants them. Profits im- 
mense and sales quick. We give as a free present to cach 
person who orders our Packages A SPLENDID WATCH, 
warranted as @ time-keeper. Packages in endless variety 
and at all prices. Agents wanted in every Camp and ev- 
ery Town, This is a chance for soldiers in camp or diz- 
charged, Send for our New Circulars for 1863, containing 
Extra inducements, 

8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 103 Naseau Street, New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 


HYSIOGNOMY, or Signs of Character, 
PHYSIOLOGY, and the Bodily Functions; PHRE- 
NOLOGY, or the brain and Nervous System ; PSYCHOL- 
OGY, the Science of the Soul; NOLOGY, or the 
Natural History of Man, with Instructions, in the Choice 
of Pursuits, Personal Improvement, ete., are some of the 
topics elucidated in the FHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED for 1868. No. i now ready. 
Only $1 a year. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 80S 
Broadway, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED cverywhere for our Splen- 
did New Mammota Eureka Prize Package. reen 


200 
profit, Superb Watch free to all Ages. 8 da 
made, fend for New Circulars, . exrkiy 4 
CO., dun Street, New York. 





ORNAMENTAL IRON 
4 59 WORK, Wrought, Cast, and Wire. 2 59 
IRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS,. BALCONTES, 
CARDS, and TRON FURNITURE of every de. -~:p- 
tion. Illustrated Ca mailed on receipt of four 3 
cent stamps." HUTCH IN & WICKERSHAM, 
259 Canal Strect, near Broadway, New York. 


‘WARD'S | 
FITTING! 
RTS. 





PERFECT 
SHIRTS. . 


Made to Measure at $21, $24 and $30 
PER DOZEN. 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. ~ 
Printed di i for self-me t, list of prices, 
Se nn ore 6 ee 
Frencu Fiawwen Army Surers, $24, $27, $90 and $33 
8. W. H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway 




















Buy your Skate Straps with 


Fogg’s Lever Buckle, 
Manufactured by F. STEVENS, 


15 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, * 
68 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 








4 receipt of 36 ro Sunes. 
Pens repointed on t cents . O. Stamps. 
E. 8. JOHNSON, Man and Office 15 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 

A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE! 
MAGNIFYING TIMES, FOR COIN PRE- 
FERRED. Five of different powers, $3, Mailed free. 

Address F. C. BOWEN, Box Boston, 


$16 WATCHES. $16 


Lapies’ Watonss. — Heavy Gold Plate Hunting Case 
Lever Watches for $16, equal to solid 18 k. Gold in finish 
and general a; ce. Send for a Circular. 

. L, FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


A REALLY VALUABLE MICROSCOPE, one that 
a child can use, sent by mail on receipt of 38 cents. 
8. WOODWARD, P. O. Box 82738, Boston. 
Broadway 
MENAGERIE 
: AND 


Zoological Institute. 
Broadway below Houston Street. 
Open Daily from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
With the most magnificent and complete collection of 

















LIVING WILD 
in America. Admission 25 cts. Children under 10, 15 cfs. 





Barnum’s American Museum. 


The Manager is happy to announce that, notwithstanding 





THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY, 
The Smaliest Woman Alive, 
Refused his offer of 
One Thousand Dollars per Week. 

He has made such advantageous offers as to induce her to 
Appear at the Museum for a Few 
Weeks, 

Every Day and Evening, where she is the admiration of 

thousands daily. She is exhibited in company with 
Com. Nutt, the famous $30,000 Nutt, 
The two making the smallest pair of haman beings ever 


known. A great variety of other Novelties arc also on ex- 
hibition, and 

Splendid Dramatic P. 
Take place every Afternoon and E at 3 and 7} 
o'clock. Admission to all Q5 cents; © under 10, 


15 cents, 








STEVENS, 
215 PEARL STREET, New Yorx. 
KILBY , 





Lyon’s Kathairon. 
preserving and beantifying 
the human is the original proprietor, 
and is now made cecoe Con. ail colina 
which first created aad unprecedented sales 
of over one million bottles annually! It is still sold at 25 





Confederate (Rebeli Moncey. 
FAC-SIMILE REBEL TREASURY NOTES, 

So exactly like the genuine that where one will pass 
current the other will go equally well. $500 in Confeder- 
sto Rotes of bil Gencustansions, sont freo by moail on receipt 
of $5, by W. E. HILTON, 11 Spruce Street, New York. 


— 








An Invention of Rare Merit! 
LONG WANTED, AND FOUND AT LAST! 


A KEROSENE LAMP CP’“MNEY, EASILY CLEANED, 
AND WHICH WILL OT CRACK OR BREAK 
FROM SUDDEN CHANGES OF TEMPERATURE. 
A “Brown's Meta Tor Lamp Caimney" 18 WARRANT- 


with to last he 
ED, <n just as long as the lamp on 


NEW LAMP CHIMNEY MANUFACTURING C0., 
MILTON BRADLEY, Treasurer, 
Office and Salesroom, 45 Fulton St., N. Y. 
&@~ For further particulars see ‘+ Harper's Weekly" of 





last week or send for a circular. 
—To all wanting Farms. ‘Thri Settle 
ment. soil. Mild climate. Seo cdinaiemanes of 





Vineland, on previous page. 


Las () | Dp _W 
SHIRTS. 
RETAILING 
[= At Wholesale Prices. _2} 


Depot 2 Warren Street. J. W. MERSEREAU. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS!!— We have reduced 
the wholesale price of our Great STATIONERY 








HILL 








than any other firm. Send 
WEIR & CO., 84 South Third 














